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Hatr-TruTHS, legends, and myths are shared by edu- 
ators as well as by other groups. Many school ad- 
ninistrators, in both secondary and higher education, 
yorship at the shrine of newness and change. By such 
cts they subscribe to the half-truth that by substi- 
uting new methods for old some progress has taken 
place. They kneel at the altar of bigness and thereby 
give approval to the great American game of quantity- 
eeking. Such behavior gives approbation to bigness 
being definitely an accompaniment of goodness. 

For the past several decades and more especially 
luring the past few years there has been a battle 
aging among the educators over the question of gen- 
al education versus vocational education. One group 
ays the high schools are dominated by colleges and 
mniversities and thus eannot teach students to become 
seful members of society; at least they cannot teach 
te large number of students who never go on to col- 
ge to become useful members of society. They point 
it that the high school could offer better courses in 
‘ueral education and more effective courses in voca- 
ional areas if it were not for the dictation of college- 
trance requirements. Another group viewing this 
muestion thinks that the cause of educational shortages 
is in the great emphasis that is being placed upon 
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ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL MYTH 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


vocational subjects and other fields presumed to lack 
intellectual content. Obviously, the advocates of this 
viewpoint are found largely among deans and pro- 
fessors in the colleges and universities, while the ad- 
herents of the bogie of college-dominated high-school 
curricula are to be found for the most part among 
superintendents of schools, high-school principals, and 
professors of education. The situation created by the 
continuous debate over this moot question would not 
be so serious were it confined to educators. Unfortu- 
nately, the echoes from such pointless arguments have 
reached the ears of Mr. John Doe and his representa- 
tives in the Congress and in the state legislatures. 
Some of these well-meaning but often misguided peo- 
ple speak of the “Greek and Latin Boys” when refer- 
ring to those who are believed to dominate the high- 
school curriculum; others denunciate the bee-keeping, 
goat-culture, utilitarian courses in the secondary 
schools. Such name ealling is neither necessary nor 
will it solve the problem. 

As a matter of fact, the colleges exercise far less 
influence over what is taught in the high schools of 
most states than people believe after listening to some 
of the current discussions on this subject. For ex- 
ample, more than a decade ago geometry was elimi- 
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nated as a required subject from the high schools of 
South Dakota. As to whether or not this was a wise 
move there is still a considerable difference of opinion. 
However, the colleges continue to take the graduates 
from the high schools that are not requiring geometry. 
In spite of the fact that the required subjects in 
mathematics have been reduced in the typical small 
high school, it is still offering a college-preparatory 
curriculum. A qualitative analysis of these offerings 
does not come within the scope of this article. No 
doubt, some schools are doing excellent work, others 
very unsatisfactory work. Whatever an analysis of 
the effeetiveness of the college-preparatory course may 
reveal, the fact remains that it is the principal ob- 
jective of the typical small high school in this nation. 
Therefore, the argument of those who say the secon- 
dary-school curriculum is not attempting to meet the 
current demands of entrance requirements for colleges 
is erroneous. In other words, the average high school 
is doing very little with an effective program in voca- 
tional education and is continuing with a college-pre- 
paratory program. 

Those who are arguing about the college-dictated 
high-school curriculum or the overvocationalized sec- 
ondary school are really discussing a straw man. 
They are talking about something that does not exist. 
It is largely a myth or, at best, only a half-truth. 

Though the foregoing debate may be pointless, it 
does tend to focus attention on a significant educa- 
tional problem. That is the question of the proper 
integration of vocational education. There seems to 
be a great deal of confusion as to the function of each 
of these areas of education. There are those who seem 
to feel that they are entirely separate fields, as far 
apart as the poles. This theory states that no general 
education results from the study of vocational subjects 
and that no utilitarian value ean accrue from the 
study of the general academie subjects. 

The writer is of the opinion that neither of these 
Some broad cultural education may 
Courses 


views is right. 
come from the study of vocational subjects. 
in home economies, for instance, may contribute to 
general education in the same manner as the study of 
history and physies. On the other hand, it is entirely 
possible that the study of chemistry and Spanish may 
contribute definite vocational values. The question is 
not one or the other. Rather, is it a problem of inte- 
gration, curriculum content, and general purpose of 
the course. 

There need be no conflict between these two major 
divisions of educational purpose. Voeational subjects 
ean have general and cultural value, while the general 
subjects may have vocational value. Most students in 
the high schools and colleges in the United States will 
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have to earn their living. They do not have defnit. 
vocational needs. It is also true that all students will 
be citizens and therefore have need for the kind of 
education that will enable them to meet adequately this 
function of human living. 


The myth that it must be either vocational or gop. “l 
eral education should be forgotten and the energy ¢o. drif 
voted to debating this question used to discover ways eoll 
and means of developing curricula in our high sehools as 
and colleges that will prepare youth both to live ang - 
to earn a living. post 

The answer to this question requires much closer wen 
co-operation among state departments of education, om 
public-school administrators, and those institutions ep. edue 
gaged in the education of teachers. The time for i 
buck-passing and criticism has passed. The time for oe 
action has arrived. Such co-operative effort as has via 
been referred to in this article manifests itself from - 
time to time. These ventures lead us to believe that phy 
co-operation is possible. Most states have represen. re 
tatives of teacher-education groups working together binge 
on common problems. The fact that more desirable ~~ 
achievements have not come from such attempts is sh 
due to the fact that there has not been a comprehensive i 
over-all view of the whole problem. For example, Rinse 
committees endeavoring to revise secondary-school cur- off” 1 
ricula often fail to have all major viewpoints repre- Th 
sented on the committee. A committee, for example, pos 
may plan to develop a course in American history; yet at, 
there may be no recognized student of this subject sae 
among its members. The opposite may be true when let 
the personnel is composed of too many history schol- 
ars. This educational effort may also fail for lack ths 
of any clear-cut understanding of the functions of ey 
American history as a secondary-school subject. sal 4 

Curriculum building and teacher education must be freque 
a co-operative enterprise. A course in history ade- to ‘gr 
quate for secondary schools cannot be developed et- tion is 
tirely by the efforts of scholars in that field. Like- 3, A 
wise, it is expecting the impossible to ask those edu- formal 
eated only in professional education to build a cu- sia 
riculum in any academic subject-maiter field. Dur 

The real question confronting educators is 10 strang 
whether there is to be vocational or general education sibiliti 
taught in the high schools of America, but how thes vieema 
two can be brought together to meet the needs of all quent, 
American youth. contin 

Great advances will take place toward finding 1g "' 
adequate answer to this important question when rep- who hi 
resentatives of state departments of education, school ve 
administrators, classroom teachers, and college aud how y 
university professors sit down together to endeavor aa 
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find the answers. i 
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TO WHAT EXTENT WILL 
COLLEGES ADJUST TO THE 
NEEDS OF VETERANS? 


“ByeryBopy has a plan” was the remark which 
drifted out of a college office recently. Everywhere 
college departments are making far-reaching plans in 
terms of expansions of plants and faculty in antici- 
pation of the increasing enrollments expected in the 
postwar period. This is all good. However, this 
article concerns itself with a different kind of growth 
which apparently should and must be included in any 
educational plans if they are to be adequate. 

A recent cartoon poses something of the problem. 
It pictured a returned soldier, perhaps a veteran of 
several foreign campaigns, crowded into a desk which 
was ridiculously small for him and studying geogra- 
phy from a 1918 map of Africa. An aetual photo- 
graph clipped from a newspaper showed a 22-year-old 
veteran of the African and Italian campaigns sitting 
among sixth-grade youngsters; he had “returned to 
complete his edueation.” In a postwar world in which 
one out of each six adults will be a returned service- 
man or woman do we dare to think of their educa- 
tional programs as “just taking up where they left 
off” when they went away? 

The problem is not one just to begin to think about. 
Almost every campus has many returned men; num- 
bers are mounting steadily. College authorities are 
in general agreement that they are meeting these char- 
acteristies in veterans: 

1. A definite and noticeable maturity which cannot be 
attributed merely to chronological age. 

2, A seriousness of purpose which is reflected in rather 
specific vocational decisions, in expressed goals which 
frequently exceed any past performance, and in a desire 
to ‘get into action’’ rather promptly. A strong motiva- 
tion is present in most cases. 

3, An overwhelming confidence, yes even a faith, in 
formal edueation as a means of acquiring vocational and 
personal fitness. 


During his months of service under varied and 
strange conditions of life and while assuming respon- 
sibilities of the highest level of importance, the ser- 
vieeman has made many personal evaluations, has fre- 
quently visualized, “What I might be, if... .” As he 
continues to think of his own return to civilian life, 
nore and more he has tended to idealize the person 
who has eollege training if he is anticipating college 
enrollment for the first time, or he has dreamed of 
“how perfect it would be just to get back to the old 
campus.” Frequently he has decided on a voeation 
which requires additional schooling. In any ease he 
likely to be sorely disillusioned if educational pro- 
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cedures are so rigid as to require him to begin again 
where he left off. 

Are colleges planning with newly found wisdom to 
make use of these splendid attributes which he now 
displays and to help him to feel that he is “getting 
into action.” Or is he to be confronted with the usual 
long line of prerequisites and content materials which 
may have been obsolete before he went away? 

There are the numerous local “deficiency” require- 
ments which he must take without credit, yet which 
may have little bearing on his chosen major areas. 
Other requirements appearing in some preprofes- 
sional curricula apparently are there for certain cul- 
tural or testing values, but this individual has had 
sufficient “disciplining” and definitely prefers to be 
“tested” by courses which carry more relationship to 
his professional choice. He does not object to meeting 
standards of performance, but there appear to be 
some bases for “griping” about further delays. 

Most of these men know rather definitely what they 
want to do when they come back to college. Each 
ease presents its unique problems. It appears of 
utmost importance that our guidance resources should 
achieve a new high level of flexibility if we are ade- 
quately to meet the problems of the returning veteran. 
Almost all of them feel that they are “getting a late 
start.” These-examples are typical. The first case 
represents something of the problem of individualizing 
programs when routine procedures have jelled. 


A. is 24 years old and has spent nearly four years 
in the Air Corps. Both service and civilian experiences 
have aided him in the choice of a vocational interest 
which requires advanced training. This professional cur- 
riculum requires a year of pretraining before admittance 
into the regular four years. This beginning year is 
taken in a different college and it is more convenient to 
subject all students to its regular college requirements. 
So among other subjects A. is assigned in his first quarter 
to beginning French and a deficiency course in high-school 
algebra. He soon realizes that algebra requires five hours 
of recitation each week, yet carries no credits, and he 
asks, ‘‘ Why do I have to mark time like this?’’ French 
worries him considerably and he comments rather ironi- 
cally that he had not intended to treat French horses 
anyway. During this quarter it is discovered that the 
college in which he expects to do his professional training 
does not insist on the two quarters of language and would 
permit some substitution. A. is doing well in zoology and 
would welcome the opportunity to take a second quarter, 
but ‘‘time will not allow it if he is to meet the require- 
ments of the college in which he must take preprofessional 
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training.’’ In order to get work more definitely related 
to his later curriculum he must secure a waiver from the 
office of the professional college to be excused from the 
French or other unrelated subjects, carry this waiver to 
the entrance authorities who pass on a student’s readiness 
to be admitted to this professional curriculum, then if 
they approve, take it to the college offering his prepro- 
fessional training and petition the change. In case the 
term has begun he must follow the usual required pro- 
cedures for dropping courses, and before adding a course 
like zoology, must go to that department and get the 
instructor ’s permission to enter his section. This routine 
baffles even the bold, but A. went through it. 

G. is a rehabilitation case who is 23 and has been in 
the Army three years. His back was fractured and he 
must learn a possible substitute vocation. He has com- 
pleted only two years of high school and has no intention 
of attempting to finish any university curriculum. In 
the next fifteen months he ‘‘ wants all that the university 
can teach him about—.’’ During his first term he was 
assigned to 14 hours of work, none of which had any 
apparent relationship to his expressed desire. In fact, 
no teacher knew of his major interest. After about three 
weeks of his second term he withdrew. 


It is now a reasonably established fact that the past 
scholastie records and even test data accumulated dur- 
ing high-school years are not very valid in terms of 
predicting what the veteran will do upon his return. 
A recent study! made by the writer at the Ohio State 
University indicates that, in spite of deficiencies and 
weaknesses in basic skills, many of these veterans do 
produce at higher scholastic levels than their previous 
records indicate, or than one would predict from 
placement-test results obtained upon entrance to the 
university. Men are frequently baffled by the array 
of tests which they must meet in the usual Freshmen 
Week procedures. An Army nurse, recently returned 
from the Burma theatre, had this reaction to the test 
situation: “Frankly I was terribly confused. There 
we were under a time limit and I just couldn’t seem 
even to get started. It had been so long since I had 
done anything like it that I guess I had lost all of 
my skill.” 

A returned flyer said, “Gosh I was seared stiff. It 
was worse than losing control of a plane.” A naval 
veteran said that he realized and worried about the 
importance of the results, but “after the first twenty 
minutes I was so nervous and restless that I couldn’t 
make myself stick at it.” 

It is almost a universal experience in college offices 
that are receiving inquiries from veterans, both dis- 
charged men and those still in the service, that this 
statement has become common, “I hope you won’t take 
my past record too seriously because I’ve certainly 
changed since then.” 


1 Educational Research Bulletin, 24: 87-92, 112, April 
18, 1945. 
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M 
There must be revision of entrance procedures, |; a 
must be emphasized that, in meeting these men, there br 
are no common or established patterns. Each ease is 10 
individual and demands a maximum of personalized 
attention. Faculty counselors may be assigned from fin 
members who are particularly interested and who by 
understand that these men need persons in whom they of 
can confide and to whom they can take their prob. | 
lems—someone to whom they can gripe without fear the 
of being misunderstood. i 
Our usual Freshman Week procedures, including the de 
many psychological and placement tests, frighten many cer 
of the veterans. In the first place they have not been It 
used to sitting still for two hours, to say nothing of the 
feeling that their immediate scholarship futures are mo: 
being weighed, so that their nervousness is intensified, ( 
They feel very rusty in the process of approaching sub 
tests as well as in the actual taking of them. Most to: 
of them experience feelings of insecurity. Perhaps sar 
such placement tests could be delayed and then be a 
given under different conditions, when each may feel thar 
that this “doesn’t concern the masses” but is more rieu 
personal. This is offered as a substitute suggestion. stat 
Since each man frequently feels that he has forgot- 
ten all the basic skills, it is reeommended that he be 
given some diagnostic help. This should (1) be _ 
directed toward revealing what he does know and 
remember and (2) suggest some immediate remedial n 
work in the areas in which placement tests are usually 3 
given. It is felt that such efforts may make it pos- hear 
sible for veterans to avoid time-consuming refresher state 
or subfreshman courses. Perhaps the regular place- chan 
ment tests could be given as retests in this remedial emp) 
work. Unless the veteran does remarkably well on poin 
such tests, it will be wise to place him in average We 
sections rather than sections which are based on pre- flame 
vious experience with the subject. only 
Secondly, it would seem that some entrance require- Bewi 
ments might be carefully reviewed before being look 
marked as “deficiencies.” There may be statements a 
of civilian or military experiences which will be ac- 6 
ceptable in terms of personal fitness. A returned tain j 
aviator has no mathematies on his high-school. record. ia te 
The college in which he is enrolled includes such an on th 
entrance requirement. He said that it “just doesn't think 
make sense to have to take a noncredit course in high- it to i 
school algebra when I’ve had hours of navigation. We 
That added another term to my time, and I certainly a, ty 
want to get along faster than that.” ot 
Perhaps time spent in a foreign country even under i fe 
conditions of war are as broadening as the study of We kr 
a foreign language. A naval officer said: people 
After all, about the only conceivable reason for some 6; : 
of these requirements is to broaden your background, 
and some of these fellows have been half or even all the feta 
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way around the world. Isn’t that to be considered a 
proadening experience? I personally feel ready to nar- 
row down a bit. 


It may dampen the enthusiasm of many men if they 
fnd that a delayed start is further to be aggravated 
by rigid rules which allow for only a narrow range 
of competencies. : 

It is extremely urgent that colleges experiment with 
the “by-passing” of some course prerequisites. If men 
do advanced work satisfactorily, a scheme should be 
developed which meets the approval of everyone con- 
cerned for the removal of prerequisite requirements. 
It is quite conceivable that some men may complete 
the necessary total of credits for a degree by taking 
most of their work at the upper-division level. 

Other growth which most returning men are not too 
subtle in suggesting is that faculty members be urged 
to review course offerings critically and make neces- 
sary revisions. Many of them think about and 
evaluate the colleges’ offerings much more critically 
than the more youthful undergraduates. Much cur- 
ricular material now has very different meanings. As 
stated by a naval lieutenant in a recent article,” “The 
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veteran will arrive at no common understanding with 
the professor who seeks refuge in an ivory tower.’ 
Veterans are more mature and apparently are much 
more concerned over “what is being handed out.” 

By the same reasoning it should be possible to dis- 
cover and utilize some of the veterans’ experiences. 
For example: a teacher of biology has found a fresh- 
man who is interested in the study of tropical dis- 
eases; he has seen and experienced them firsthand. 
An English class is utilizing the study which a re- 
turned Marine made of the primitive language found 
on one of the South Pacific islands where he was sta- 
tioned. 

With all the splendid plans for enrollments and 
improved physical surroundings, these and numerous 
other suggestions must be included. Many veterans 
will prefer and should take the normal or established 
procedure. No pattern dare become common policy! 
Here is an excellent opportunity to overcome any 
“administration complex” by losing our rule-conscious- 
ness. Perhaps new sets of entrance and course cri- 
teria may now have the opportunity to develop. Let 
higher edueation show its genuine capacity for growth! 





IT IS TIME FOR UNESCO TO “GET BUSY” 

“EpucATION must either transform the minds and 
hearts of men, or be completely irrelevant.” This 
statement in a recent address of Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancellor, the University of Chicago, needs especial 
emphasis today as Chaneellor Hutchins so clearly 
pointed out in the development of his thesis: 


We know that the world may at any moment burst into 
flames. We know that we can hope to save ourselves 
only by the most tremendous and well-directed efforts. 
Bewildered and tortured humanity should be able to 
look in this crisis to those institutions created to elevate 
the minds and hearts of men, to symbolize their highest 
powers and aspirations. 

To say of a university now that its object is to main- 
tain itself or to preserve accepted values and institutions 
is to deny the responsibility imposed by the community 
on those privileged persons whom it has set apart to 
think on its behalf, to criticize its ways, and to raise 
it to its highest possible moral and intellectual level... . 

We know that agreements to control uranium deposits, 
to permit inspection of atomic-power plants and factories, 
to disarm, and even the solemn agreement which is the 
Charter of the United Nations itself can last only so long 
4s each of the participating members wants them to. last. 
We know that a world government can arise only if the 
peoples of the world want it, and can endure only as 
there is a world community to support it. The prospects 
of a world civil war are not attractive. 


*Gaynor, Pearson, ScHooL AND Society, 62: 131-133, 
September 1, 1945. 





We must have international agreements. We must 
work toward world governments. But the significance of 
these agreements and of all efforts to frame a world 
constitution and get it adopted lies largely in the fact 
that all discussion of world unification may promote the 
community upon which such unification must rest. Such 
unification ultimately rests on the transformation of the 
minds and hearts of men. 

If we must abolish war or perish, and if war can be 
abolished only by this transformation, then the aim of 
educational institutions is to bring about this trans- 
formation. 


The recent and current discussions in the councils of 
the United Nations reveal only too clearly the stub- 
born obstacles that lie across the road to even a rela- 
tively brief period of peace and good will among the 
heterogeneous human groups that inhabit Mother 
Earth. Every day, the fresh happenings in the in- 
ternational field intensify the conviction that a world- 
wide plan of education with the objective so well 
defined by Dr. Hutchins is the only hope of mankind. 
Just now one wonders, not whether UNESCO ean 
solve the problem; one wonders how soon it will be 
in a position to “get down to business.” Many things 
may be fatal to its efforts, but the danger easiest to 
avoid is delay. Article XV of the UNESCO Consti- 
tution adopted by the London Conference last Novem- 
ber provides that the organization “will come into 
foree” when and if 20 of the 44 participating states 
ratify the agreement. Apparently the “participating 
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states” regard UNESCO as one of the minor factors 
in the success of the United Nations. If Chancellor 
Hutchins is right, UNESCO should have the central 
place among all UN enterprises. And the USA, with 
its present prestige, is in a strategie position to bring 
this about.—W. C. B. 


A WORLD CONGRESS ON AIR-AGE 
EDUCATION 

Sponsorep by Air-Age Education Research in ¢o- 
operation with 18 universities, colleges, and other edu- 
cational organizations throughout the country and the 
Technische Hoogeschool (Delft, The Netherlands), the 
World Congress on Air-Age Education will take place 
at. International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, August 21-28. The idea of holding the con- 
gress began to take shape when representatives of 
educational institutions at home and abroad recently 
met in New York City “to consider the problems of 
aviation education in peacetime.” 

Visualizing the need of a program of education 
for all age levels—children, youths, and adults—that 
would put our “social structures” on a plane with 
“improved transportation and communication sys- 
tems,” N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., director, Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research, and director of the congress, said: 


The rapid strides that are being made in the science of 
aeronautics and in the development of air transportation 
provide another example of how our technology and in- 
dustry are moving far out in front of our ability to ab- 
sorb their implications in economic, social, and political 
planning. Man still lives in a society based on horses 
and buggies, or at best a 40-mile-an-hour automobile. 
Technology is living in an era of 700-mile-an-hour jet- 
propelled planes which know no physical obstacles as they 
move around the world... . 

Many educators throughout the world believe that the 
proper use of aviation can be a great asset in the solution 
of the problems the world faces in adjusting its social, 
economic, and political systems to the air-age technology. 
These educators are coming together to meet leaders in 
the field of journalism, radio, motion pictures, govern- 
ment, air transportation, aircraft manufacturing, and 
private flying in an attempt to discover what program 
of education should be instituted in schools, colleges, and 
mass media, such as radio and newspapers, in order to 
utilize aviation for the greatest benefit of mankind. 


The Organization Committee of the congress out- 
lines the function of the congress in the field of edu- 
cation: it will (1) “ereate a basis for curriculum re- 
vision” in the air age; (2) make suggestions for 
needed courses on the college level; (3) assist in 
developing “the most effective content for mass media” 
—radio, press, cinema—in adult education; and (4) 
consider such questions as flight training and travel 
experiences as related to the fundamental purpose of 
the congress. 
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Three areas of discussion will engage the attention, 
of the congress: 

1. Developments in aviation covering such elements ag 
the development of speed and power, service, economics 
business and legal aspects, physiological and oceupationg| 
problems. 

2. Implications in the progress of aviation for th 
fields of sociology, economies, polities, cultural relations 
and security. 

3. Implications of both of the above areas for ep. 
mentary, secondary, higher, and adult education, and the 
development of a continuing program of air-age educ. 
tion, including the establishment of a world education. 
research-and-planning organization to carry out the pro- 
posals of the congress and serve as a clearinghouse and 
administrative unit. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON FILM 
FORUMS ORGANIZED 

REPRESENTATIVES of the American Association for 
Adult Education, the American Library Association, 
and the National Council of the YMCA, meeting at 
the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, January 23, reorganized the Na- 
tional Committee on Film Forums (formerly the Joint 
Committee on Film Forums) for the purpose of deter. 
mining educational standards applicable to the use of 
films for adult discussion groups. To earry out this 
purpose the committee adopted the following five- 
point program of action: 

1. The collection and interchange of information on 
the national level. 

2. Sponsorship of experimental programs. 

3. Publication in Film Forum Review, a quarterly 
journal sponsored jointly by the committee and the 
Institute of Adult Edueation, of results of significant 
experiments both in the United States and abroad. 

4. Development of criteria by which films may be 
selected and analyzed for use with specific discussion 
topics. 

5. Calling attention in Film Forum Review to te- 
source materials in the committee’s field of interest. 

The members of the committee are: (for the ALA), 
Glen Burch, associate in adult edueation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, chairman; Patricia C. Blair, 
curator, Film Bureau, and R. Russell Munn, both of the 
Cleveland Public Library; Robert A. Luke, executive 
secretary, Adult Education Council of Metropolitan 
Cincinnati; and Miriam D. Tompkins, assistant pro- 
fessor of library service, Columbia University; (for 
the National Council of the YMCA), J. R. Bingham, 
director, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, vice-chair- 
man; A. R. Deveny, general secretary, Summit (N. 
J.) YMCA; Sidney P. File, Newark (N. J.) YMCA; 
Claude Levers, general secretary, William Sloane 
House, New York City; L. Harry Strauss, prograll 
consultant, Chicago YMCA; (for the AAAE), Mi: 
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dred Mathews, a member of the readers’ advisory 
staf, New York Publie Library, secretary; Thomas 
R. Adams, research associate, Robertson Sillars, re- 
search assistant, Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Seymour Barnard, 
president, People’s Guild, United Neighborhood Guild, 
Inc.; Morse A. Cartwright, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL AT MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 

Mmpiesury (Vv.) Contece has taken an important 

step forward in the field of language teaching by the 


x ae inauguration of a course of study leading to the 
master’s and doctor’s degree in Russian. The course 
will be condueted at the summer session of the col- 

LM ege’s language schools, June 28 to August 15, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Samuel S. Stratton, presi- 

ion for HB dent of the college. 

ciation, Newest of the language schools, the Russian School 

ting at founded last summer is directed by Mischa H. Fayer, 

Yollege, head of the department of Russian, and has an all- 

he Na- Hi native faculty, including Marya Andreyevna Tolstoy, 

e Joint HM granddaughter of the Russian novelist, Leo Tolstoy, 

' deter- and Olga Lang, author and interpreter at the Russian 

use of trials in Nuremberg (Germany). 

ut this All the language schools—French, German, Italian, 

g five- Spanish, and Russian—segregate the student from 
contact with English and force him to use exclusively, 

‘ion on JM both in and out of the classroom, the tongue that he 
is studying. Each school has its separate residence 
and dining hall. 

arterly 

nd th AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT ON THE 

ifieant GRADUATE LEVEL 


“A CAREFULLY devised test covering eight major 
fields of a general all-around college education” is 
being used by Ohio State University’s graduate school 
to discover what a graduate student “really learned 


ad, 
nay be 
USSION 


to re- in college.” This Graduate Record Examination, 
rest. “compiled in 1937 under the auspices of the Carnegie 
ALA), @# Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching,” has 
rs Col- MM distinct features by which the student learns “how his 
Blair, f@ knowledge stacks up against the senior average in the 
of the @M same subjects, . . . not whether he ‘passes’ or ‘fails’ at 
cutive #22 arbitrary point mark.” 

politan The test will be required (1) of prospective grad- 
t pro vate students for next year’s fall quarter, (2) of stu- 


; (for # dents from “unaceredited colleges,” and (3) of stu- 
gham, ff cents whose average in general work is below 2.5, or 
chait- J ™ major work 2.8, out of “a possible four points.” 
it (N. The fields covered in the test are: mathematics, 
MCA; physies, chemistry, biological science, social studies, 
Sloane #@ literature, fine arts, and vocabulary. According to 
ogra fa Ronald B. Thompson, registrar-examiner of the uni- 


, Mi: MM Versity, the test is “pretty tough.” 
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Dr. Thompson reports that a dozen medical schools 
in the country are requiring the OSU test of all candi- 
dates on the graduate level. 


A NATION-WIDE CONTEST 

Outdoor Life is offering $5,000 in cash awards for 
a Conservation Pledge, “similar to the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag,” in not more than 30 words, suit- 
able for adoption by schools and “all civic and patri- 
otic groups, both youth and adult.” The competition 
is open to “everybody everywhere.” An essay of not 
more than 1,000 words on the subject, “Why America’s 
Natural Resources Must Be Conserved,” must accom- 
pany the pledge. All entries (as many as one may 
wish to submit) must reach the offices of the magazine 
not later than July 31, 1946, and be addressed to the 
Conservation Pledge Competition Editor, Outdoor 
Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. The name 
and address of the entrant must be “written plainly 
on the pledge and on each page of the essay.” “Neat- 
ness and skill of presentation will count.” The first 
prize is $3,000; 2d, $1,000; 3d, $500; 4th, $100; with 
eight additional prizes of $50 each. 

The object of Outdoor Life’s competition is to 
arouse all Americans to the realization and fulfillment 
of their duty in saving and using the country’s nat- 
ural resources—“its soil, forests, waters, minerals, and 
wildlife,” as announced in the February number of the 
magazine. 

Interest in conservation and education for it have 
been growing apace for several years, as witness the 
proceedings of the meeting held in Chicago under the 
auspices of the Committee on Conservation Education, 
Izaak Walton League of America, the spring of 1944 
(ScHoot anp Sociery, December 2 of that year), and 
the conferences of nation-wide import held in 1945 
and sponsored by the Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture (ScHoon 
AND Society, March 2, 1946). Colleges and schools 
in many parts of the country will approve the Outdoor 
Life project as timely and significant.—N. W. 


“CORRESPONDENTS” SERVICE FOR EURO- 
PEAN JEWISH CHILDREN — 

A MOVEMENT similar to American Youth for Euro- 
pean Youth has been launched by the Child Care 
Division of the World Jewish Congress—the “Corre- 
spondents” Service for European Jewish Children. 
Needless to say, the immediate objective of the ser- 
vice—to bring help and happiness to Jewish children 
in Europe whose lives have been blighted by war— 
will result in international consequences of still 
greater import. When youth speaks to youth in let- 
ters and gifts, there is the sort of understanding, 
centered as it is in active good will and personal 
interest, that cannot fail to bear fruit in the post- 
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war world. When children who have been spared the 
tragedy of want and cold and brutal injustice are 
made acquainted with these conditions in their impres- 
sionable years, a two-way benefit results. 

The service suggests that the first letter be written 
in English with an International Reply Coupon (9e¢ at 
any U. 8. Post Office) inclosed. The child addressed 
may then be asked if he wishes letters written in some 
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other language and also what he would like as g git 
from his American friend. 

More than 1,100 correspondents are already getting 
acquainted through this forward-looking Service, byt 
that is only a beginning. Those wishing names qj 
addresses of European Jewish children may seq, 
them from the Child Care Division, World Jeyig 
Congress, 1834 Broadway, New York 23. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Howarp B. JEFFERSON, director, School of Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.), has been appointed president, Clark University, 
to succeed Wallace W. Atwood, who will retire with 
the rank of professor emeritus after 26 years in the 
presidency. Dr. Jefferson, who will assume office on 
September 1, is the third president of Clark Univer- 
sity. 


Howarp J. BELL, JR., assistant to the president of 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, Ill.), has been 
named to the presidency of Jamestown (N. D.) Col- 
lege to sueceed Barend H. Kroeze, whose resignation 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Socrety, July 14, 1945. 


C. Harve GEIGER, who served as acting president 
on two occasions at Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), 
has been appointed president, North Central College 
(Naperville, Ill.). While Dr. Geiger has assumed his 
new duties, no date for his inauguration has at yet 
been determined. 


Ben H. Parker, vice-president, Frontier Refining 
Company, succeeded Melville F. Coolbaugh as presi- 
dent, Colorado School of Mines (Golden), January 1. 


THE following changes in staff at Simmons College 
(Boston 15) were announced late in April: Appoint- 
ments effective in April, J. Garton Needham, professor 
of psychology, to the new post, vice-president of the 
college, and Milton E. Lord, director, Boston Public 
Library, to membership in the corporation; effective 
in June, Paul L. Salsgiver, professor of business eco- 
nomics and director, School of Business, succeeding 
Samuel J. Lukens, who resigned at the end of the first 
semester; Kenneth R. Shaffer, professor of library 
science and director, School of Library Science, suc- 
ceeding Nina C. Brotherton, and G. Nye Steiger, pro- 
fessor of history, dean, Graduate Division, sueceeding 
James M. Hyatt, professor of physics, who is resign- 
ing in June to accept a post in Lehigh University; 
effective in September, Donald K. Beckley, professor 
of retailing and director, Prince School of Retailing, 


succeeding Helen R. Norton, and Lyndon M. Me(Cy. 
roll, professor of nursing and director, School o 
Nursing, succeeding Helen Wood. Retiring in Ju 
are Susie A. Watson, assistant professor of biology, 
and Jennie C. Frost, assistant librarian. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ARMINE WALKER Lavgz. 
TON, USNR, recently released from active duty, has 
been appointed headmaster, Norfolk (Va.) Academy, 
This school for boys, which was established more than 
200 years ago, will be formally reopened in September 
after having been closed since 1939. 


Henry Eyring, professor of physical chemistry, 
Princeton University, has been appointed dean, Grai- 
uate School, and research professor, University of 
Utah. Creation of the Graduate School was voted by 
the Board of Regents at the time Dr. Eyring’s ap- 
pointment was made. The graduate curriculum ww 
formerly administered by the graduate council of de 
partment heads, of which Orrin Tugman, retiring 
head of the department of physics, was chairma. 
Virginia Farrer Cutler has succeeded Henrietta K 
Burton as head of the department of home economia. 
Mrs. Burton has been retired at her own request. 


LEON PerpurE SmiTH, dean of students, the Univer 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Georgia, to succeel 
Linville L. Hendren, who has been serving as actilg 
dean and will return to his post as professor 0 
physics and astronomy at the beginning of the acs 
demie year. 


Watrer Henry Wricut, professor of prosthetit 
dentistry and of anatomy, University of Pittsburg, 
will assume the deanship of the College of Dentist, 
New York University, July 1, succeeding Allen 1. 
Newman, who resigned two years ago to enter private 
practice. In the interim, Dugald E. S. Brown bi 
been administering the affairs of the college. 


Francis H. Birp, professor of commerce and head 
of the department, College of Engineering and Com 
merce, University of Cincinnati, has been appointed, 
effective March 1, dean of the university’s new Col- 
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as a git lege of Business Administration; Ralph C. Bursick, 
assistant professor of commerce, has been named as- 

ly getting sistant dean and diector of admissions. 

rVice, bat L. H. Batty, for the past 24 years head of the 

ames ani department of science, Northeastern State College 

> ats (Tahlequah, Okla.), has been appointed dean of the 

eWish 


college. 

Harry W. VANNEMAN, professor of law, the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed acting dean, 
College of Law, to serve until a successor to the late 
Arthur T. Martin, whose death occurred on February 
7, can be named. Tibor Rado, professor of mathe- 
maties, has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment to sueceed John L. Synge, who has resigned, 
effective September 30. John D. Kraus will become 
associate professor of electrical engineering, July 1. 
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Joun W. KNEDLER, JR., who had served New York 
University for several years before the war as an in- 
structor in English and who volunteered to teach 
physies when the University Heights campus became 
a military training center, will return to the College 
of Arts and Pure Science next, September as assistant 
to the dean and associate professor of English. As 
the dean’s assistant he will be in charge of student 
scholarship and attendance and act as adviser on stu- 
dent academie programs. 


R Laver. 
duty, has 
Academy, 
nore than 
eptember 


hemistry, 
in, Grai- 
ersity of 
voted by Tue following appointments were reported at the 


end of April by Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 


ing’s ap- 

lum was Ind.): Leo M. Hauptman, whose appointment as 

sil of de MM registrar and director of student personnel, Kalama- 
retiring fm 200 (Mich.) College, was reported in ScHooL AND 


hairman fe SOCIETY, November 4, 1944, will succeed C. L. Murray, 


rietta K Mm resigned, as registrar, July 1; Alice Moeller has been 
:onomic fe Lamed instructor in home economies; Charles Munger, 
uest. instructor in trumpet and valve brass instruments; 
: Howard Hanscom, instructor in trombone; and Rosa- 
Univer nond B. Wetmore, part-time eataloguer in the library. 
ollege CBE Tyo training officers have been added to the Veterans 
succeed Guidanee Center: Don R. Zimmerman, on-the-job 
i -“_ training officer, and George W. E. Smith, institutional 
essor fT oft oor, 
the aca 
Emer E. Miuier, former instructor in the Prospect 
School of Commerce (Milwaukee), who has been in 
rosthetit MM the Army since 1943, has been appointed co-ordinator 
itsburgi, MM and instructor in the division of distributive education, 
entistr); MM Appleton (Wis.) Vocational School, to sueceed Robert 
Allen 7 Cameron, who resigned last summer to become head 
> private MM of distributive education for the State of Indiana. 
own hi Perr Gray, associate professor of biology, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed acting head of 
nd head fmm tte department to succeed O. E. Jennings, who has 
id Com- been named acting head of the Carnegie Museum. Dr. 
pointed Jennings will continue his teaching at the university 


02 a part-time basis. 
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Ira De Aveustine Rew, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, Atlanta University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of Negro culture and edu- 
cation, School of Education, New York University. 
In announcing the appointment, Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of the school, said: “This marks the first time 
a Negro has been appointed to a full professorship 
at the institution.” The first Negro to teach at the 
university was the late James Weldon Johnson, who 
gave courses in racial contributions from 1934 until 
his death in 1938. Dr. Reid is the first ineumbent 
of a visiting professorship, established for a three- 
year experimental period under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. He has been given a year’s 
leave of absence by Atlanta University. 


LizuTENANT CoMMANDER B. L. Gumm, USNR, whose 
leave of absence from Concord College (Athens, W. 
Va.) for service in the Armed Forces was reported in 
ScHoot anp Society, April 24, 1943, has returned as 
professor of education and psychology. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR W. Munk, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Northampton (Mass.), has 
been appointed associate professor of philosophy and 
religion, Wesley College (Grand Forks, N. D.). Dr. 
Munk, who assumes his new duties at the beginning 
of the fall semester, will be succeeded by the Reverend 
T. Ross Hicks, president, Wesley College. 


Epmunp Haupt CHapMAN, former assistant pro- 
fessor of fine arts, Goucher College (Baltimore), who 
was recently retired with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander from the USNR, has been appointed associate 
professor of art, Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University. Professor Chapman “will teach the vis- 
ual-arts section of the new course, “The Arts in Mod- 
ern Living,’ which every sophomore will be required 
to take, beginning with the winter session in October.” 


Cares Le Cuair, former head of the department 
of art, Albion (Mich.) College, now a member of the 
staff of Albright Gallery Art School (Buffalo), has 
been appointed associate professor of art, and Jose 
de Onis, formerly of Lawrence College (Appleton, 
Wis.), assistant professor of Spanish, Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh). 


THE REVEREND FRANK Ross, pastor of the Provi- 
dence Christian Church, has been appointed instruetor 
in religion, Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.), 
and will assume his new duties in the fall. 


JAMES G. VAN DERPOOL, head of the department of 
art, University of Illinois, will succeed Talbot Hamlin, 
September 1, as librarian, Avery Library, Columbia 
University. Mr. Hamlin resigned to devote his time 
to editorial work for the university. 
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Anna S. EsPENSHADE, associate professor of phys- 
ical education, University of California (Berkeley), 
has been elected a fellow in the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. One 
of five persons thus honored by the association this 
year, Dr. Espenshade also received the group’s honor 
award at its national conference in St. Louis, April 10. 


THE following have been appointed to posts in the 
U. S. Office of Education: E. B. Norton, state super- 
intendent of education, Alabama, director, division of 
school administration, and G. Kerry Smith, former 
chairman, division of language, literature, and fine 
arts, West Georgia College (Carrollton), chief, infor- 
mation and publications section, division of central 
services. Henry H. Armsby, field co-ordinator of the 
ESMWT program since early in 1941, has been named 
specialist in higher education, assigned to engineering 
education. 


Epaar Fuuuer, former acting chief of the aviation- 
education division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
has succeeded James N. Pringle as state commissioner 
of education, New Hampshire. Mr. Pringle’s resigna- 
tion was reported in ScHoou anv Soctety, February 
16. 


THE following persons have been elected to superin- 
tendencies of schools in Pennsylvania: Eugene S. 
Teter, Luzerne County, to succeed A. P. Cope, who 
has held the post for 20 years, and William H. Don- 
aldson, to sueceed J. L. Roberts in Washington County, 
July 1. Harry L. Kriner, who was named to complete 
the unexpired term of Levi Gilbert, Altoona, as re- 
ported in ScHooLt anp Society, November 20, 1943, 
has been elected for a four-year term, and Roy W. 
Wiley, superintendent in Butler, will sueceed J. Ernest 
Wagner in Johnstown, July 1. 


BerTrRaANpD L. SMITH, associate superintendent of 
schools, Alton (Ill.), has been elected superintendent 
of the elementary schools, Oak Park (IIl.), to sueceed 
William J. Hamilton, who has resigned after twenty- 
Dr. Hamilton is retiring from 
the teaching profession. 


nine years of service. 


Wa.Lace W. Atwoop, for the past 26 years presi- 
dent, Clark University, having reached age seventy- 
three, has asked to be retired by the Board of Trus- 
tees. While he reached retirement age several years 
ago, he continued in service because of the war emer- 


gency. 


CHARLES W. LILLIBRIDGE, superintendent of schools, 
McKean County (Pa.), is retiring after 35 years in 
service. 
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Recent Deaths 


FraNK Copy, superintendent emeritus of schools, 
Detroit, died, April 8, according to a report reach; 
ScHoon anp Society, April 22. Dr. Cody, who was 
seventy-five years old at the time of his death, hag 
served his profession for more than fifty years. , 
was superintendent of schools (1891-1906), Delray 
(Mich.); and principal (1906-13), McMillan High 
School, general supervisor of schools (1913-14), 4s. 
sistant superintendent of schools (1914-19), acting 
superintendent (1919), superintendent (1919-42), ang 
president, Wayne University (1919-42), Detroit, 4 
biography, published in 1944 and reviewed in Scxoo, 
AND Society, September 30, 1944, pays high tribute 
to the distinguished career of Dr. Cody and his many 
contributions to the cause of education in Michigan, 


JOHN FRANKLIN REIGART, retired educator, died, 
April 22, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Reigart, 
who was retired in 1923, had served as associate pro- 
fessor of history (1891-92), professor of history 
(1892-93), professor of psychology and the history 
of education (1893-95), and professor of psychology, 
general method, and history (1895-97), Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City; superintendent of the Ethical 
Culture School (New York City); and principal of 
the city’s publie schools 89, 2, and 166. 


ZELOTES Woop Coomss, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, died, 
April 24, at the age of eighty years. Mr. Coombs had 
served as instructor in English and mathematics 
(1888-89), Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; instructor 
in physical education (1889-90), University of Vir 
ginia; and at Worcester Polytechnic Institute as in- 
structor in French and German (1890-94), assistant 
professor of modern languages (1895-1903), head of 
the department of languages (1903-13), and professor 
of English (1913-37). 


Frep CARLETON Stewart, professor emeritus of 
plant pathology, New York State Agricultural and 
Experiment Station (Geneva), died, April 25, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Mr. Stewart had served 
as assistant botanist (1891-94), Experiment Station, 
Iowa State College (Ames), and“at the New York 
station as mycologist (1894-98), botanist (1898-1919), 
chief research botanist (1920-36), and professor of 
plant pathology (1920-36). 


Other Items 

Apropos of the acute housing situation now taxing 
the imagination of educational institutions (see SCH00 
anv Society, February 9), Marietta (Ohio) College 
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has a novel plan for the accommodation of 50 students. 
The Pioneer, a river eraft on the Muskingum River, 
was recently purchased and is considered “the first 
floating dormitory in history.” Modern equipment for 
complete living arrangements, moreover, will take the 
Pioneer out of the emergency type of student quarters 
and make it a long-term apartment house for col- 


chools, 
»aching 
ho was 
hh, had 
s. He 


Delray 

. High Jegians. 

4), as. Tue School of Edueation, Boston University, in re- 
acting sponse to student interest and to a growing public 


2), and 
vit. A 
SCHOOL 


demand for trained health educators, initiated at the 
beginning of the January semester a health-education 
curriculum, leading to the B.S. degree, which has justi- 


tribute fed itself to such an extent that a high enrollment is 
s many Mexpected in the fall, more than 20 students having 
chigan, HM jready registered for the course. 

» died, TuE Ohio State University’s Institute for Education 
‘eigart, Hby Radio (see ScHoo anv Socrery, April 20), during 


its sessions, May 3-6, will feature a two-way trans- 
Atlantic broadeast in which British and American 
high-school pupils will diseuss world government. 
The purpose of the broadeast is to improve “inter- 
national harmony and understanding” and will take 
first place on the institute’s program. 


te pro- 
history 
history 
hology, 
rs Col- 
Ethical 
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THE department of music, State Teachers College 
(Kutztown, Pa.), under the direction of Clel T. Sil- 
vey, inaugurated a Tri-County (Berks, Lehigh, and 
Schuylkill) High School Musical Festival, March 28- 
29, in which there were more than 1,000 participants. 
Twelve high-school choirs, 12 high-school orchestras, 
and the college choir and orchestra gave three pro- 
grams featuring both modern and classical musie. Dr. 
Silvey plans to make the festival an annual event. 


THE following institutions have been accredited by 
the American Public Health Association to give the 
degree of Master of Public Health (Diploma of Publie 
Health in Canada) for the academic year 1946-47: 
School of Public Health, Columbia University; School 
of Public Health, Harvard University; the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Public Health; School of 
Public Health, University of California; University 
of Minnesota, and the University of North Carolina; 
School of Hygiene, University of Toronto; and the 
department of public health, School of Medicine, Yale 
University. Action by the Executive Board, APHA, 
followed on recommendation of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Education. Other requests for accreditation 
will be acted upon in due course. 
























ipal of 
lime Shorter Papers. 
» died, CREDO FOR A CLASSICIST 
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1. I BELIEVE that the Classies cannot survive in the 
modern American college except as a means to a 
practical end. 

2. I believe that the most urgent practical need in 


nt the modern American college is not vocational train- 
a al ing, but the training of political and intellectual lead- 

ofessor 7 I beli : : P 
; ieve that the aim of the Classics has been in 
the past, and should be in the present, to help train 

a a those leaders. 

id ol 4. I believe that the aim, which is to train complete 
at the men, ean be achieved only through co-operation, not 
at competition, between the Classics and other fields, 
he particularly the modern languages and literatures, his- 
York ur, philosophy, the fine arts, and the social sciences. 
pom 9. I believe that the Classies can make their most 
~~ Bi uportant contribution to this aim, not as mere lan- 

sor of guages or mere literatures, but as carriers of ideas. 

6. I believe that the Classies should try to impart 
these ideas, not necessarily to all students, but to the 
best students, 

taxing MM ’. I believe that, since most of the best students no 
3cH00L Monger study Greek and Latin, at least of their own 
College MB *cord, the classicist must try to reach them, at least 


initially, through courses in translation. 





8. I believe that such courses are dictated by neces- 
sity rather than choice and can never be satisfactory 
substitutes for study in the original languages. 

9. I believe, however, that to study the languages 
and neglect the ideas they carry is a greater sin 
against the spirit of the Classics than to study the 


ideas and neglect the languages. 

10. I believe that the training of qualified teachers 
of the Classies is essential to the basic aim, and that 
a qualified teacher is one who knows the languages, 
the literatures, the history, and the thought of an- 
tiquity. 

11. I believe in scholarship and the historical 
method, both in themselves and as a quickening force 
without which teaching remains shallow and misin- 
formed; but: 

12. I believe that classical scholarship must be con- 
scious of a special obligation to the central task, that 
is, to correct and enrich that store of living ideas 
which the Classies have to contribute to the moulding 
of America’s political and intellectual leaders. 


GERALD F. ELSE 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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SOME LESSONS FROM BIARRITZ 

CoMMITTEES on postwar planning at various Amer- 
ican colleges and universities might well consult the 
experience of their colleagues at the Army educa- 
tional centers established last summer, at Shrivenham 
in England and Biarritz in France, to help the soldier 
bridge the gap between military and civilian life. I 
did not visit Shrivenham, but as one who taught for 
two eight-week terms at Biarritz American University, 
I venture the following comments, with the hope that 
they may stimulate discussion if they do not notice- 
ably alter our educational map. Many Biarritz 
“alumni” will find themselves soon on American cam- 
puses, if they have not already arrived; it would be 
both interesting and profitable to hear them compare 
the home institutions with the Army centers. Four 
“research reports” have been issued by the Head- 
quarters of Biarritz American University, giving 
faculty and student evaluations of the BAU educa- 
tional program; they make valuable reading. 

While we had no entrance examinations at Biarritz, 
the applicants were carefully “screened” (each mili- 
tary unit in the European Theatre having a quota 
allowed it); virtually all our students had gone 
through high school, many had had some college ex- 
perience, and some had graduated; others had taken 
advanced degrees or were well on their way toward 
M. A. or doctorate. We received enlisted men and 
officers up to colonels; we had some WACS and 
nurses. , And, in the second term, we took a limited 
number of French, British, and Canadian officers and 
men, who were not segregated but billeted and fed 
with the Americans. They came in addition to our 
quota of 4,000 each term. In the third term, when 
the registration was cut to 2,000, other Allied students 
were expected—Russians (though no Russian actually 
came), Dutch, Belgians, Czechoslovakians, ete——and 
foundations for a real international university were 
laid. 

The faculty was made up of civilians, summoned 
from American colleges and universities, and Army 
personnel who had had teaching experience, many of 
whom were on leave from our institutions of learning 
—enlisted men, corporals, sergeants, and officers of 
all grades up to colonel. Although the Army out- 
numbered the civilians by roughly five to three, there 
were no frictions between the groups—the faculty 
might fairly have been called homogeneous. The 
civilians were all addressed as “Mr.”—regardless of 
what degrees one might have received—and in class 
most of us called the students by that title (or “Miss” 
when that applied), no matter what their rank, rather 
than “Lieutenant,” “Captain,” or “Sergeant.” (Out- 
side of class, we used the military title.) We were 


all “instructors”—the civilians did not know whethe 
their colleagues’ “assimilated” rank was of company 
or field grade; we wore no officers’ insignia; ther 
were no promotions and no jealousies. We were paij 
on the basis of our salaries at home; the officers 
ceived their regular pay; no one was informed aboy 
the remuneration received by his colleagues, y, 
were all friends, united in a common project, holding 
a common aim, joined by a common purpose, Ea 
instructor had complete freedom in, and responsibil 
ity for, his courses, and his students met him moy 
than half way. There was no dictation from th 
Army, or interference of any kind with academic pp. 
cedure. 

We were very fortunate in our commanding ge. 
eral at Biarritz. He was sympathetic with the objeq 
of “I and E” (the Education Branch of the Inform. 
tion and Edueation Division of the Army, under who 
auspices the educational centers were founded). (ea. 
eral Samuel L. McCroskey minimized as far as pos 
sible the military aspect of our university. We hai 
no “formations” at 6:30 a.M., no curfew; saluting 
(from which civilians were exempt, though we gar 
civilian salutations as they were called for) was no 
unduly stressed; there were as few regulations » 
possible—a procedure welcome to civilians and mil: 
tary alike. It was largely owing to the General and bs 
able staff that an ideal academic atmosphere was devel- 
oped on the wide-flung “campus” of BAU; for the 
time being, we were all civilians under the uniform 
we all wore. 

While the General corresponded to the presidett 
of a university, he did not name his faculty, and le 
left academic problems to his chiefs of staff and deans 
military and civilian. The excellent relations with tle 
French people of the town were established and mai 
tained by him. Questions of faculty promotions ui 
not enter into the picture; there were no rivalrit 
either between “branches” (departments), “section” 
(divisions), or individuals. Since classes were limite 
as far as possible to 20 students—and closed whe! 
they were full—there was no temptation to appra! 
a teacher’s value by the number of elections he haé 
or the value of a department by the number of sti 
dents it attracted. No individual’s academic welfa 
was sacrificed to departmental greed—in faet, depart 
mental partitions did not exist. An esprit de cor 
grew up rapidly and almost spontaneously, nurture 
by our common effort; and the university, which v4 
born, like Minerva, full-fledged, soon developed ‘ 
ditions (short-lived, to be sure, for the institution 
discontinued by the Army at the seventh month) al! 
a spirit of loyalty which an older American collé 
might envy. 
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The students whose applications were approved by 

heir units were given some information about the 
vailable fields of instruction before they went to 
Biarritz, and most of them knew on arrival what 
bjects they wanted to take. They chose their 
urses without pressure from teachers or parents, 
nd their elections reflected their needs and desires 
losely. Prior to actual registration in classes, they 
met their advisers—having attended a general orien- 
tion meeting—and submitted their desired pro- 
ams; it was the task of the adviser to see that the 
iudent did not choose a course either too elementary 
sr too advanced; otherwise, the student had complete 
reedom to select the work he wanted. (Some stu- 
ents thought that this was what was meant by “aca- 
femie freedom”!) The student was not limited to 
ection or branch; he could elect courses in commerce, 
physics, engineering, language, art, music, theatre, 
Bible, Chaucer, Shakespeare, agriculture, whatnot— 
ut if he were planning to use his credits at home, 
is adviser could suggest the courses which would be 
f most value in meeting requirements in America, 
r of most-help to him in his major subject. The 
diers remained on their regular pay while at Biar- 
itz, with no duty other than the normal activities of 
college or university. 


was not 

ili Each student was expected to take three courses, 
as . . . 

snd nil ough some exceptions were made, allowing certain 

ai 


tudents to take two or four courses. The normal load 
as three, and each course met five times a week for 
ight weeks, and was set up to cover the content 
sually assigned to a course which carried three 
emester-hours’ credit. Almost all our students were 
nterested rather in their work than in credits—espe- 
ally in the first term, when we had more older ones 
ho did not plan to submit their certificates to col- 
ges. No student was promised that the colleges at 
ome would accept the credits, but it was hoped that 
host would, and one may presume that many have— 
or the instruetors were conscientious in giving work 
na college level, and graded the students as they 
ould have done at home. The deseriptions of courses 
ffered are presumably accessible to the home colleges, 
nd the grades received by each individual were not 
uly filed in our records, but noted on the certificates 
hich each instructor gave his students at the end of 
ach term. 

Students who could not maintain a satisfactory 
andard were reported to the administration, and, if 
ailing, were returned to their units; the students 
ho did not appear at the final examinations were 
otgraded. During the first term, when students were 
tcalled by units which were being sent home, credits 
ere given for the number of hours they had taken 
their “separation” was not earlier than the final 
eek. Adjustments were made early in each term, 


e limited 
ed: whel 
appralg 
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to allow students to change to more or less advanced 
courses—even, on occasion, to drop courses if a stu- 
dent’s program was too heavy. In English, a “special- 
assistance” course (without eredit) was provided for 
those who had difficulty with “Freshman English,” 
while others, who did not need the drill of that course, 
were sent to a more advanced composition course. 
Still more advanced work, in short-story writing, at- 
tracted a large number of students, some of whom 
produced outstanding results. 

Committees on postwar planning should study the 
elections made by the students at both centers. These 
should throw valuable light on the desires and needs 
of the returning veterans. At Biarritz, the art and 
music departments had more students than they could 
handle—not all the men wanted “practical” courses. 
Probably more students chose the languages offered 
than will be the case at home, but otherwise it is safe 
to assume that the elections abroad will forecast the 
kind of work the students will continue here. Allow- 
ance must be made for the choices dictated by require- 
ments of American colleges. 

Apparently Army life has not prevented this picked 
group from thinking. In a composition course, many 
men were concerned with the future treatment of Ger- 
many and our relations with Russia. It was an in- 
spiration to discuss such subjects with men who had 
come down from the Occupied Zone, who had traveled 
widely (not only in Europe; one British student had 
spent two years in Burma), and who had kept eyes 
and ears open. They had observed, and had acquired 
an understanding of the problems facing the United 
States and the world; they were gaining a new com- 
prehension of “democracy” and had learned to see 
beneath the surface of life in both Germany and 
France. They exchanged opinions with French and 
British students, and I doubt if Professor Freeman’s 
important comments on “An Educational Failure” 
(ScHoo, anv Society, 30 Mareh 1946, pp. 227 ff.) 
would apply to many of them. Anxious as all were 
to get home, there were few “isolationists” in our 
classes. 

The absence of departmental barriers was, I think, 
welcomed by the faculty; the students are perhaps 
conscious of such partitions only when requirements 
have to be met, or when restrictions prevent one from 
taking a course he particularly wants. I recall at 
Biarritz a medical major who chose courses he had 
never been able to take before: art appreciation, 
economics, and French. A thirty-eight-year-old ser- 
geant, who ran a restaurant in Texas which his wife 
had managed during his absence, had acquired a half- 
interest in a local newspaper; when he returned, he 
was planning to sell the restaurant and buy the rest 
of the newspaper—and so he took English courses. 
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Biarritz had a Journalism Department, which pub- 
lished a school paper (under difficulties) as a student 
project; we also had a Theatre Department, which 
produced four plays a term (one went to Paris at 
the request of our Embassy, and another toured 
Europe at the end of the second term). The GI’s 
made the scenery and manufactured costumes (those 
of “Richard III” were very elaborate); they put on 
“Doctor Knock” in both French and English—Ameri- 
ean and French students took part in the former 
production. The plays were performed in the Muni- 
cipal Theatre before audiences which included the 
inhabitants of Biarritz as well as the student body. 
Basque singers and dancers, distinguished French mu- 
sicians (including two organists who played in the 
Bayonne Cathedral), and Sergeant Eugene List per- 
formed before audiences numbering a thousand; the 
university organized a student orchestra and glee 
club, which gave concerts for the benefit of local 
charities and were enthusiastically received. Credit- 
able art exhibitions of students’ work attracted a 
large public. There were facilities for sports, but 
the students were in general too busy with their work 
to avail themselves fully of the opportunities offered 
by Special Services. A series of “Information Please” 
quizzes, in which students propounded questions for 
a board of “experts” chosen from the faculty, drew 
sizable audiences; prizes were awarded to those whose 
questions “stumped” the teachers. 

At home we shall have to be prepared for an under- 
graduate body of over average age, as we already 
know; and for men with wives. The latter problem 
did not present itself at Biarritz. We met other prob- 
lems which the home colleges will not have to face; 
but they can learn much from those which Biarritz 
solved. It will do no harm to make requirements 
more elastic; to forget departmental rivalries for the 
general good; to overlook academic ranks as far as 
possible (how much attention does the average under- 
graduate pay to the rank of his instructor?) and do 
away with professional jealousies. In Biarritz, a 
captain-student recognized the right of a Pfe-instrue- 
tor to grade him—a corporal would argue in class 
with a major—privates and colonels accepted civilian 
guidance—and the civilians did not recognize any 
“academicarchy.” We were all colleagues, and that 
was enough; we were all concerned with the mental 
welfare of our students, who co-operated with us. 

Reports from the colleges at home show that the 
returning GI does better work, in general, than his 
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civilian fellow student. This is partly owing, doubt. 
less, to his greater maturity; it also reflects an jp. 
creased recognition of the value of his opportunities, 
The GI’s who studied at the Army university centers 
were helped in making the transition to civilian eo). 
leges before they got home; but most of the GI’s have 
adapted themselves to academic life as easily as the 
colleges have. adjusted themselves to the influx of over. 
seas students. Housing was not one of the problems 
overseas ; heating and lighting may not be problems at 
home. The shortage of books is a problem every. 
where, and Biarritz shared it. i 
One of our greatest rewards was the knowledge that 
many students who had been in doubt about returning 
to college decided to do so after a term at Biarritz, 
Rosert WITHINGTON 

SMITH COLLEGE 
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America—‘A Full and Fair Picture’’: The Govern- 
ment’s. Information and Cultural Relations Program 
Overseas. Multigraphed. Pp. 37. Office of Publie 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


* 
Bowra, C. M. A Classical Education. Pp. 31. 
University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
25¢. 


The presidential address delivered to the Classical Associa 
tion at Oxford on April 4, 1945. 


« 
Europe Starts to Rebuild. Mimeographed. Pp. 18 
Office of Public Affairs, Department of State, Wash 
ington, D.C. 1946. 
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FAcuLTy oF THE UNIVERSITY ScHoon. How Childre 
Develop: A Revision of Child Development Study 
Illustrated. Pp. v+79. The Ohio State University 

$1.00; quantity rates. 

This book is Number 3 in the University School Serie 

Adventures in Education. 
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GREENE, Harry W. ‘‘Two Decades of Research an 
Creative Writings at West Virginia State College.’ 
Supplement No. 1. Bulletin, Series 33, No. 1. Insti 
tute, W. Va. 1946. 
This is Contribution Number 5 of the Research Council. 
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Jupp, CHARLES H. Teaching the Evolution of Civilia 
tion. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, No. | 


Pp. 137. Maemillan. 1946. $1.50. 
Dr. Judd delivered this lecture in condensed form at t 
biennial convocation of Kappa Delta Pi in Milwauke 
March 12, 1946. The monograph outlines a series of : 
reading units, 10 for each junior-high-school year, deali 
with fundamental movements in the evolution of civiliz 
tion. The general treatment follows the theses set fo 
in the author’s well-known “Psychology of Social Instit 
tions,” first published in 1926. 
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Kava, EDWARD, AND I. JAMES QUILLEN. 
Communities: Civics for Young Citizens. 
Pp. 612. Scott, Foresman. 1946. $2.64. 
4 civics text for the 9th wR which gives to teachers of 
; al of factual material—includin 


soci tudies a great de 
— “ease studies” of specific communities. Well indexed. 


THElsEN, W. W., AND Guy L. Bonn. 
Friends. Illustrated by George Annard. Pp. vii+312. 
Macmillan. 1946. $1.24. 

A charming book for young children. 


gyitH, CLEVELAND H., AND GERTRUDE A. TAYLOR. 
~ of All Nations. Illustrated. Pp. 152. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1946. $2.50. 


This book contains a full-color picture of the flag belonging 
to each sovereign nation and .tells the story back of that 
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His is the first text to treat comprehensively all phases of school 

and community interrelationships, including techniques, com- 
munity analysis, administrative problems and the entire basic philos- 
ophy of the new, community-integrated school. 


Presenting a lucid exposition of today’s educational trend, this book 
discusses such subjects as: a philosophy of planned community study 
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“bridges” between school and community, and practical suggestions 
for starting community study. 
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